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TIME RIPE FOR A NATIONAL ART GALLERY 

The desirability of creating a national art gallery in the United 
States has frequently been advocated in the pages of Brush and 
Pencil, and many views and arguments of the friends of such a 
movement have from time to time been presented. The best inter- 
ests of American art, it has been urged, make such an institution little 
less than an imperative necessity. True, most of our great and very 
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many of our smaller cities have creditable galleries into which have 
been gathered excellent examples of the world's art; but these in a 
very marked sense must always be of more or less local significance 
and benefit. What is needed is a national institution — one owned and 
controlled by the federal government, one in which the residents of 
every state, city, and hamlet in the Union shall feel a national pride^ 
as against a purely civic or sectional pride, and to which, under 
proper regulations, every resident of the Union shall be admitted with 
as few restrictions as are consistent with judicious management. 

Such an institution would stand for the nation's interest in art, 
and time and money spent in its development and maintenance would 
be time and money spent in one of the noblest — and most profitable — 
causes in which the government could be engaged, A national gallery 
would doubtless have a marvelous growth, since it would have means 
of acquisition, both by purchase and by gift, that no sectional institu- 
tion could approximate. Its benefits would be incalculable, and what 
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14 BRUSH AND PENCIL 

should not be lost sight of, it would confer rank and dignity upon the 
government that fostered it. A nation's art is its supreme glory. 

We have nothing in this country comparable with the great 
national art galleries of the Old World. Perhaps this is not strange 
in view of the fact that we have not centuries of art development and 
art achievement behind us. The great galleries of Europe are a 
national heritage, representing the accretions of centuries; their value 
is recognized and their very existence is deemed a glory. The 
national art gallery of America must be a present-day creation, by 
the people and for the people; it must be the result of forethought, 
calculation, enterprise. And the time was long since past when the 
material condition of the country and the art appreciation of its 
people warranted the step which now, through a peculiar combination 
of private generosity and public spirit, seems about to be taken. 

It can be stated authoritatively that lovers and patrons of art in 
Washington, Chicago, New York, Boston, and other centers have 
planned to go before Congress at its next session and ask for an 
appropriation for a national art gallery, embracing all treasures of art, 
with especial reference to ceramics, textile fabrics, and other forms 
of art made by the North American Indians. 

It is stated that J. P. Morgan has had a numj^er of conferences 
recently with an officer of the Corcoran gallery relative to the transfer 
of his collection to the proposed national gallery. According to the 
story, Mr. Morgan, who has hitherto circumscribed his proposed 
donation with impossible restrictions as to the character of buildings, 
etc., is now satisfied with one stipulation, that the gallery shall be 
located in Washington. Congress, he suggests, should appropriate 
money for a suitable structure, but Mr. Morgan wishes to contribute 
the money necessary to build the Morgan wing, which would contain 
the Morgan collection. Andrew Carnegie, it is stated, has also 
deeply interested himself in the plan, as well as C. T. Yerkes, and 
P. A. B. Widener of Philadelphia. 

A prominent member of Congress, it is said, will introduce the 
bill, and if Congress acts favorably on the proposition, he will himself 
contribute at least one million dollars toward the gallery. A relative 
of this member stands ready to donate a valuable art collection and 
money necessary for the purchase of examples of the handicrafts, 
pottery, etc., of the natives of new possessions of the United States 
and Mexico, this collection to be exhibited alternately in Washing- 
ton and at the various expositions throughout the country. 

The suggestion that Mr. Morgan is now ready to donate his col- 
lection, appraised at six million dollars, but perhaps worth many times 
that, to this national gallery, has revived popular interest in the sub- 
ject, and with the influence that can now be brought to bear upon 
Congress, it is believed that the next session will authorize the start, 
at least, of what has long been the hope of the lovers of art in this 
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country, the establishment of a magnificent national gallery of art at 
the nation's capital, an institution in which the people would glory. 

It is doubtful if any person except Mr. Morgan himself could give 
an exact appraisal of the value of his art treasure now in England. 
He has been buying rare pictures, porcelains, silver, bronze, tapestry, 
and other antiques for years, and his collection is almost priceless. 

At his country estate, "The Dover House," at Roehampton, and 
his new town house, No. 53 Grosvenor Street, in the heart of May- 
fair, bought last summer, are many valuable works of art. His first 
London house. No. 13 Princess Gate, has long been filled with old 
masters. He has there paintings by Constable, Rembrandt, Tenier, 
Van der Heydt, 
Ruysdael, Meisso- 
nier,Corot, Rubens, 
Boucher, and other 
famous painters. 
He has several hun- 
dred miniatures, 
some of which cost 
five thousand dol- 
lars each; Gains- 
borough's famous 
** Duchess of Dev- 
onshire," for which 
he paid one hun- 
dred and fifty-six 
thousand dollars; 
and the celebrated 
Mannheim collec- 
tion of art curios- 
ities, for which it 
has been said by 

connoisseurs Mr. Morgan probably paid two million five hundred 
thousand dollars. Such works the nation might well be proud of. 

Among the famous paintings owned by him and now in England 
are ''Lady Betty Delme and Children," by Sir Joshua Reynolds, for 
which he paid eleven thousand dollars; Raphael's famous "Madonna 
of St. Anthony of Padua," bought for fifty thousand dollars; 
Rubens's "Portrait of the Grand Duke," price, one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars; landscape by Tadema, from the Dor- 
chester house gallery, bought for one hundred and ten thousand 
dollars; and the Fragonard panels, painted for Dubarry's palace, near 
Paris. 

The collections of Carnegie, Yerkes, and Widener, while not so 
valuable as Mr. Morgan's, are valued at several millions. Apropos 
of this movement to establish a national art gallery in America, a 
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warm friend of the enterprise — and it can be affirmed that he voiced 
the opinions of the best element of the public — said, quite recently: 

'*Mr. Morgan*s art collections have attained such importance that 
they might very well form the foundation — or much more than a 
foundation — of a national gallery of art. If it be true that he has 
such a gift to the nation in his mind, it must be assumed that he has 
formed some idea as to the character of the institution to be estab- 
lished and the manner of its administration. Mr. Morgan himself 
has not been infallible; but having free use of his own vast wealth, 
and an earnest desire to acquire only works of high distinction, he 
has bought with great liberality, and generally with judgment, and he 
has become recognized among the great private collectors of the 
world. His possessions would form a magnificent museum, but it 
would be necessary to intrust them to intelligent trustees. 

•* European governments have not found the maintenance of their 
national galleries and museums altogether a simple problem, although 
they have advantages not possessed by the government of the United 
States. The establishment of a competent governing body, in whose 
hands these collections would maintain an unassailable standard of 
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artistic and educational value, must be, therefore, a matter of much 
earnest consideration with any man who contemplates the establish- 
ment of a national gallery at Washington. Mr. Morgan's genius for 
organization may be equal to this task, and he would probably wish 
these preliminaries well settled before turning over his treasures to 
the nation. 

"Aside from these practical problems, it is unnecessary to urge 
the importance and value of the suggested scheme, and a man like 
Mr. Morgan could erect no prouder monument to himself than in 
placing his great investment in works of art where it could be of most 
service to the whole country. The various collections which he has 
gathered in his home in New York are valued at many millions, and 
those which he has left in London, because he is unwilling to pay the 
illiberal and foolish tax imposed by our tariff laws, are probably of 
not less value. If he actually contemplates such a splendid gift — 
which would doubtless be an incentive to others to add to it — any 
legislation which would enable him to fulfil this intention ought to be 
granted unhesitatingly. Washington is destined to become a great 
center of intellectual and artistic interest." H. H. Gray. 



